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INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 

AN 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

B Y TH E 

AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 



Friends and Fellow-Citizens ! — We address you on a subject which 
we think of vital importance to your welfare, and we ask your calm 
and deliberate attention to the views we are about to present. Let no 
hasty impression — let no prejudice imbibed in a thoughtless moment, or 
under the force of wilful or un wilful misrepresentation — deter you from 
the perusal of the few and brief words in which you are here accosted. 
The objects we have in view are great and elevated ; our motives, we 
know, are sincere ; we harbor no mercenary nor sinister designs, and 
we appeal alike to men of all classes, and of every shade of Political 
and Religious opinion. 

No man can have observed the tendencies of the age in which we 
live without perceiving that there is everywhere a restless uneasiness 
under the present circumstances of society, and an earnest desire for 
Advancement and Progress. In the efforts which benevolent men of 
all civilized Nations are making to meliorate the condition of their fel- 
lows, we see the movings of a Conviction that Mankind is not placed 
in such relations as. it should be, and of a Hope that it is possible for 
us to attain to a much better state. How many are the ways, how 
various the methods in which this Conviction and this Hope find an 
expression ! Reformers, Teachers, Missionaries, Statesmen, Ministers, 
of every kind and degree, confess, by the very nature of their efforts, 
the intolerable weight of misery which hangs upon Society, and the 
deep need there is of a prompt and vital improvement. 

It is obvious, however, from the results of all these movements, 
beneficial as many of them are, that they do not strike at the root of the 
evil. We discover a great deal of good in them, it is true ; but on the 
whole an evident inadequacy to accomplish their aims. We honor 
the motives of all who are engaged in a conscientious effort at Human 
Improvement; we acknowledge the indebtedness of the world, for 
much that makes life valuable, to those noble and generous spirits who 
take upon themselves the task of instructing and elevating Society ; we 
thank God that he raises up, from time to time, wise and good Men as 
instruments, in His hand, for the better guidance of their race. While, 
therefore, we take a position of antagonism to no party or sect, we are 



compelled to affirm that the state of Society requires a deeper aftd more 
universal Reform than any that has yet been applied. No mere change 
in the administration of Government, no Legislative amendment of the 
Laws, no projects for the Alleviation, and not the Prevention, of Pau- 
perism, no schemes of Public Education, no Sabbath-day preachings 
without work-day realizations, are singly or collectively equal to the 
removal of the vice under which Society labours. The reason is, that 
the remedy must be adequate to the disease ; and these remedies are 
local or temporary, while the disease is deep-seated and chronic. This 
we shall proceed to show, 

§ 1. The Defects of Society are Organic. 

The evils which the benevolent agencies of the day are intended to 
remove have their origin in no accidental circumstances nor transient 
cause, but are inherent in the very structure of Society. 

Mankind suffers so terribly, even in the most favorable condition in 
which it is placed, not because there is any absolute want of Intelli- 
gence, or Art, or Industry, or Wealth, or Goodness, in the world, but 
. from the fact that the Form of Society is such that the mass of Men 
I cannot avail themselves of the advantages of life, already created, and 
| that the bounties of Heaven are mostly confined to an inconsiderable 
[portion of the race. There are food, clothing, and comfortable habita- 
tions enough, in every civilized Nation, to feed, clothe, and protect all 
its People ; there is Knowledge and Love enough in every civilized 
Nation, could they only be made available, to direct all classes and 
render them happy ; yet the mass of the People, everywhere, are 
miserable, ill-fed, half-clothed, ignorant, and debased beings, whose 
bodies are broken and whose souls are ground out of them by hard 
work. How great soever the general advancement of any Society, one 
/fact remains permanent — the Poverty and Suffering of the Masses. 

This result is sometimes ascribed to the voluntary imprudence or 
vices of the individuals who feel it; and no doubt it is aggravated by 
individual delinquencies ; but the real cause of it is in the actual form 
of Society. 

The relations instituted among men, by the present form of Society, are 
those of extreme individual Selfishness, which generates to Indigence, 
Fraud, Oppression, War, Disease, and False and delusive Doctrines, and 
the effects of which cannot be prevented by any change short of a thorough 
social Re-organization. 

We might, were this the proper place, go into a thorough demonstra- 
tion of this proposition ; but we must content ourselves for the present 
with a brief statement of some of the characteristics of our present 
Social arrangements and a rapid outline of the Remedies we propose. 
We shall follqw the popular Political Economists, in the classification 
of Social processes under the heads of Production, Distribution, and 
Consumption, although we hold this classification to be inadequate. 
We believe that Society, in all these respects, is defective or pernicious. 

As.to its methods of Production, it is evident, 

J st. That it engenders bodies of men whose functions are either di- 
rectly destructive of wealth or entirely unproductive.-*-- such as Armies, 



whose business it is to waste the energies of the People : the various 
classes of idlers, or drones, who are found in great abundance in every 
community ; officers of justice, magistrates, constables, sheriffs, &c, 
who, however useful in certain respects, would not be required in a 
more perfect state of Society, and are therefore a burden upon pro- 
ductive power ; officers of the revenue and collectors of taxes, only 
made necessary by our imperfect arrangements ; .and the immense num- 
ber of sophists, philosophers, and controversialists who are a permanent 
evil, whether we regard the unproductive or the pernicious nature of 
their vocations. « 

2d. It gives occasion to a large number of ruinous and demoralizing 
parasites, who live upon the means of others, by fraud or force, and 
who are veritable bloodsuckers on the body politic. In this class are 
included gamblers, sharpers, prostitutes, rumsellers, and a host of other 
pernicious agents. 

3d. It drains away an incalculable source of Social wealth, by means 
of the general separation which obtains between agriculture, manufac- 
tures, science, art, and popular education. Complication and incohe- 
rence is carried to an extreme degree in all branches of industry, and 
there is no systematic and thorough development and employment of all 
the productive faculties of men. The amount of useful talent that is 
unused, for the want of means and opportunities for its manifestation, 
and the amount of capital completely wasted, by unskilful hands or in 
worthless enterprises, it is beyond the power of the mind to estimate. 

4th. It establishes in all industrial relations, under the name of free~] 
competition, and in all Social relations, under a thousand different | 
names, a fearful divergency of interests, which leads to flagrant and in- j 
cessant war between all the individual members of Society respectively, j 
and between individual and general property. Workmen are at war 
with workmen, capitalists with capitalists, labor is against wealth, and 
wealth against labor, men against money, and machinery against men, 
until, in the end, Social existence becomes a mere selfish scramble for; 
gain, over which neither law, nor morality, nor religion, exert any ex-! 
tensive or permanent control. .. j 

v 5th. It renders labor itself, which is the source of all wealth, repug-~ 
nant, monotonous, dishonorable, and degrading, so that it becomes 
deskable for all men who are able, to escape from work, by which 
means the pow r er of production is vastly diminished, and poverty, dis- 
tress, and public embarrassment proportionably increased. . 

As to its methods of Distribution, Society, under its present form, 
makes use of incoherent Commerce, which— 

- 1st. Converts the Merchant, from what he should be, as the mere 
intermediate agent between the producer and consumer, into the des- 
potic master of both. The true function of Commerce is to distribute 
the products of industry, and is therefore subordinate in rank to the other 
branches of industry ; and as it is unproductive in itself, adding nothing; 
to the quantity or quality of the materials which pass through its hadds, 
it should be executed by the fewest possible agents. , But under! the 
existing incoherent arrangeinentef of sooietyj-it i$ the controller -of indusr 



try, employing an innumerable band of factors and agents, and giving 
laws to mankind. Thus, 

2d. Incoherent Commerce robs the Community at large, by the stu- 
pendous tax which it lays upon both consumers and producers — a tax 
which is extravagantly disproportioned to the services it renders— which 
services themselves might be performed by a twentieth part of the agents 
now engaged in their -execution* 

3d. It robs the community by the adulteration of commodities, which 
is a vice carried to an enormous excess in all civilized nations, and 
springs immediately from the avaricious and hot competition to which 
all traders and shopkeepers are compelled to resort* Instances, in- 
deed, are not wanting in this city, in which the unbridled cupidity of 
dealers has led them to expose for sale prodticts which they knew to be 
poisonous. 

f 4th. It robs the community by gluts and stagnations, which aecumu- 

i late vast quantities of goods in one place while the people are starvjng 

! for them in another, and which offer such provocatives to fraud ami 

speculation, as to corrupt the morals and undermine the prosperity of 

entire nations. Witness unhappy Ireland. 

5th. It robs the community by unlimited exactions in the form of 
usury ; for the merchant, upon a small basis of capital, operates with a 
fictitious capital in the form of credits and bills, fifty or an hundred 
times greater in amount than all his real property. He receives the 
highest rate of interest on the whole, and thus renders the entire class 
of consumers and producers tributary to his aggrandisement. 
\ 6th. It robs the community by periodical bankruptcies, which spread 
Ipoverty and devastation throughout the ramifications of trade, and even 
involve the strongest Governments on earth in the embarrassment and 
j guilt of their fatal results. In all these disruptions and financial explo- 
isions, the loss must ultimately fall upon the body of producers or con- 
sumers, because commerce, employing little property of its own, derives 
'its materials from other sources. 

7th. It robs the community by the facilities it possesses for buying 
when the producer is forced to sell, and selling when the consumer is 
forced to buy ; so that it can regulate prices, and plunder at once both 
the producer and consumer. 

8th. It robs the community by the hordes of stock-jobbers and specu- 
lators which it creates, who withdraw capital from productive industry, 
to employ it in practices engendered by a feverish and dishonest love 
of exorbitant gain and gambling enterprise. 

9th. It robs the community by instituting monopolies, which are 
among the most monstrous and gigantic evils of the whole brood of 
commercial vices, aggravating every defect and extending every baneful 
influence of incoherence and antagonism. 

X Let it be understood, however, that we are here speaking, not of in- 
dividuals engaged in commerce, but of the system. 

In its methods of consumption, the present form of Society— 

1st. Is characterized, negatively by the absence of vast and important 
economies, because its families dwell in isolated habitations, into which 
it is impossible to introduce those modes of saving in fuel, light, cellar- 



age, and domestic labors generally, which would be easy in combined 
and unitary mansions. The presence and industry of more than one- 
half of the members of a community — women and servants — are ren- 
dered perpetually necessary to take care of the households of the re- 
mainder. And, 

2d. For the same reason, it is characterized, positively, by an enor- 
mous expenditure of time and money, utterly remediless, under present 
arrangements, although it forces seven-eighths of* the people of civilized 
nations tp wear out the greater portion of their lives in accumulating 
the mere materials of living. The large majority of men are placed l 
under the suicidal necessity of destroying their energies in order to keep! 
themselves in comfortable existence. J 

But, not to dwell upon these points, let us ask if in view of this dis-" 
order and waste, it is any wonder, that poverty is so general in all civi- 
lized nations: that the few only are in possession of the goods of life, 
while the many are trampled in the dust ; that the demands for benevo- 
lent exertions are every year increasing ; that the vices of violence are 
spreading in the lower classes while the vices of licentiousness more 
and more infect the higher classes ; that the faces of all men are feverish 
with anxieties ; -that discord, jealousy, and hatred prevail among differ- 
ent ranks; that neither politicians nor preachers discover an outlet to 
the overwhelming floods of social distress ; that some sink into stupid 
indifference in regard to their fate, and others run into the madness of 
extravagant dreams ; that all political and religious contests, being con- 
tests of opposing interests, become so embittered with vindictive pas- 
sions ; or that so many look to Revolution and Bloodshed as the only 
means of rectifying the abuses of the past ? Need we wonder ? No ! 
Society is constituted on a wrong principle, and so long as it is, it must 
suffer the fearful consequences which God has attached to error. _ 

Were an individual to prove himself as utterly destitute of a regulat- 
ing principle as society is ; were he to leave his affairs at such loose 
ends, each to take care of itself and no one to look after the whole ; 
indulge in all manner of waste, and despise the most palpable econo^ 
mies, spend his whole time in pampering the belly or the head, while 
the limbs and other organs were neglected ; were he to live in the foulest 
atmospheres and in the filthiest hovels, utterly regardless of all the laws 
of health or morality, would he not inevitably fall into disease and 
misery? Now society as a whole, which is only a larger Human Being, 
does all this and more than this, and must expect the inexorable effects. 
It has no head, no concert of action ; its members, running where they 
please, are exposed to every variety of accident and evil ; they war 
with each other ; they are subjected to diseases ; they lie in idleness 
and filth ; they are covered with sores ; and the whole body must suffer, 

§ II. The Natube of the Remedy. 

The question, then, arises, how Society can place itself in its true 
state? We reply, that if the representations we have just given be 
correct — if there be this inherent defect in the very structure of society, , 
the evil is not to be removed by anyJdnd of actiojnjypon the individual^ 
The great and fatal error of the philanthropists of the day is, that they 
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look almost exclusively to the reform of individual men. Only reform 
the individual, they say— -only infuse good Christian principles into the 
hearts of all men, and you will have reformed Society ! Granted ! and 
then comes the rub. How are you to reach the individual? How are 
you to bring the appliances and means of Christian instruction to ope- 
rate upon the vast mass, who labor from morning to night, and who 
have neither time nor opportunity to listen to your prelections and 
preachments ? How can you expect while they are steeped in misery 
to the mouth, that they will keep their ears open to your counsels ? 
How are you to remove them from constant temptation ? *How can you 
prevent the inevitable laws of social movement from keeping them 
down in the mire and filthiness of degraded and brutifying poverty? 
Can any amount of individual reform prevent the waste, the competi- 
tion, the antagonism, the selfishness, the falsehood, and evil passions, 
which are the direct and unavoidable result of the workings of our 
badly organized or rather unorganized societies? It is not enough, to 
exhort them from your pulpits — be good, be temperate, be wise ; you 
must place them in circumstances to be all these. The very form of 
society, we say, generates a larger part of the vices, under which it 
labors, and the only reform that is adequate to meet the evil is one that 
shall reach its source. Your appeals to the Individual are in themselves 
good : they proceed from noble sympathies, and are the manifestations 
of a holy desire ; we do not ask you to relax in any benevolent exer- 
tion ; but at the same time, we assert that they are partial and must of 
necessity be inefficient. They do not penetrate to the heart of the 
matter ; they play round the surface, at the best ; they operate over small 
spheres only ; they cannot thoroughly regenerate Humanity. 

On the same grounds, we affirm that the measures of our political par- 
ties can have only an inconsiderable and temporary effect for good. 
Statesmen and jurists, taking it for granted that the actual form of 
society is only superficially defective, employ themselves only in super- 
ficial meliorations. All that they propose, in the way of reform, relates 
exclusively to the correction of administrative abuses or the alleviation 
of local evils. Even those among them (and how few are they !) who 
are actuated by the higher motives of philanthropy see no practicable 
modes for the accomplishment of their desires, or fritter away their time 
and intellects on petty projects and abortive schemes ? What party, or 
what leader, is prepared to meet the real and alarming difficulties which 
we have shown to exist in the bosom of all modern nations ? What 
guaranties do they propose against the increasing miseries of the poor; 
against the dangers to life and property through revolutionary convul- 
sion ; against the oppression of all classes, by fraud and violence ; against 
the evils of internal war ; against the mischievous influences of individual 
competition and the adulteration of alimentary substances; against the 
increasing immorality of the inferior classes ; againstthe selfishness of 
^individuals, and general distrust ? None ! They know of none ; they 
scarcely dream of any. As to the majority of politicians, indeed, ab- 
sorbed in the contemptible squabbles of self-seeking parties, they have 
no sympathy with the mass of the people, and are destitute of a right 
raetnod of assisting them if they had. 



The utter inefficiency of Political reforms is exhibited by the fact that 
so long as Society remains in its present incoherent and warring state, 
the contests of its political parties must partake of the prevailing antago- 
nism. Accordingly, we find that these. -contests everywhere are the 
mere conflicts of opposing material interests. They are dignified, it is 
true, with the name of battles for principles, but in reality they are not 
so ; they are battles on narrow, selfish grounds* of class against class, of 
locality against locality, of business against business. The only sense in 
which they can be regarded as contests for principles, is that in some 
instances a large body of the people are more interested in the measures 
of one party than they are in those of another : consequently, the triumph 
of that party may be looked upon as a triumph for the Majority of the 
People. In general, however, the success of any of our political parties 
consists of putting one set of men out of office and another in, and sub- 
stituting one series of selfish interests for another. It is on this account 
that their petty warfare is so perpetually renewed. Their apparent pro«^ 
gress is nothing more than movement in a circle. Will any one pretend 
to say that either of the parties in this country are one jot in advance of 
their respective founders, Hamilton and Jefferson ? After fifty years of 
incessant debate, excitement, and turmoil, precisely the same questions 
are agitated. The arguments, the appeals, the controversies of the 
earliest days of the Republic, with a few unimportant changes of names, 
would be just as applicable at this day. Now one party has been in 
the ascendant and now another ; yet both ring the same eternal changes 
on the question of Bank — Tariff-— Public Lands; Public Lands — Tariff 
— Bank.* We do not mean that there has been no progress in Society ; 
for, thanks to Industry, Science and Art, there has been great progress. 
It is our Politics which has been smitten with shameful barrenness. 
What has been gained one day has been lost the next ; what was es- 
tablished yesterday is demolished on the morrow ; what one class has 
acquired has been at the expense of other classes. And the reason of 
this unceasing fluctuation we have seen, is, that the material interests of 
men, which are alone brought into the dispute, are for ever fluctuating, 
with time and place. They move this side and that, hither and thither, 
now up and now down, shifting with every adverse or propitious wind, 
modified by a thousand irregular influences, and always exhibiting the 
characteristics of caprice rather than of any settled law. 

This very instability and fruitlessness of political controversy might! 
have led our statesmen, had they been wise enough, into a discovery of 
the cause of the evil. The cause, we have seen, is in the universal and j 
utter Divergency of Interests, which marks the processes of all civil- * 
ized societies ; and, therefore, the remedy indicated, in the nature of the 
complaint, is the adoption of some method by which we can produce 
CONVERGENCE OF INTERESTS. Yes, we proclaim it boldly,: 
confidently, with emphasis, that the only cure for our social distresses, 
that the only means of real, true social progress, that the great want of 
the age, is Social Re-organization on the principle of Unity of Interests. 

* Since these remarks were written, the National Reform and Liberty Parties have 
sprung up, and promise to infuse a new and better life into political action. Godspeed 
themmitl 
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Unity alone can save us from the tangled incoherence and jarring self 
ishness of existing divisions. Unity alone can introduce order and 
freedom into the wild, weltering chaos of the social world. Unity is the 
grand reconciler, the source of all strength, the fountain of all joy. It 
is the enemy of Discord, of Confusion, of Duplicity, and of Wrong. It 
is the highest conception of the Mind ; it is the synonym of Harmony and 
perfect Justice ; it is the Central Truth of all sound Philosophy and 
Religion. God is One, and all his creation, visible and invisible, must 
be One. There must be unity of man with man, of man with the Uni- 
_ verse, of man with God. All the deductions of human reason, all the 
teachings of Science, all the aspirations of the heart, all the promises of 
Scripture, point to the realization of Universal Unity. God's word is 
pledged to it ; Man's soul demands it. Hell is hell, because it is not 
there, and would become Heaven the moment it was found. 

As the beginning of these grand, comprehensive, and holy Unities, 
we must have Unity in Society, the method of bringing about which 
we think we discover in the doctrine of Association. 

§ III. The Organization of Industry. 

By Association, we mean the Organization of Industry in the Town- 
ship. 

Industry includes every productive exertion of human faculties and 
forces, and may be distinguished, for the sake of precision, into 1. Do- 
mestic Service, 2. Agriculture, 3. Manufactures, 4. Commerce, 5. Edu- 
cation, 6. The study and application of the Sciences, 7. The study and 
application of the Fine Arts. All these branches of human activity 
must be combined in a unitary organization. 

What we propose distinctly, then, is, that this process of combi- 
nation be begun in the Township, or in bodies of men equivalent in 
number and extent to an ordinary township. We say, in the township — 
the township is the element out of which all larger social Organizations 
are formed ; because, throughout all nature, the process of Organization 
is commenced in a small centre of vitality, and gradually extended ; 
because, in cases of unsuccessful experiment, little damage can result 
from failure on so small a scale ; and because the township, while it is 
a compact and manageable body, still embraces all the means that are 
necessary for the complete and successful formation of a true Organic 
Society. 

As to the principles, then, on which this Organization of the Town- 
ship should be attempted, we propose, 1st. The Association of all its 
inhabitants into a Joint-Stock Company ; 2d. A Central unitary Man- 
sion and Workshop ; 3d. The division of Labor according to the law 
of Groups and Series, which we shall subsequently explain; and 
4th. The distribution of Profits or Benefits, in equitable proportions to 
the Capital, the Labor, and the Talent that may have concurred in their 
production. A word now on each of these points. 

1. We adopt the Joint-Stock principle, which allows the amount of 
Capital contributed to the common fund by each individual to be repre- 
sented by certificates of Stock, because we believe the possession of 
individual property to be necessary to the true and harmonic manifesto- 



tion of individual character, and the rightful exercise of, individual 
liberty. The great, defect, we think, of all the plans for co-pperaliv^ 
Industry that have hitherto been attempted, was that the existence oi*$ie; 
individual has been swallowed up in the Community v in /Utter contra- 
diction to our natural sense of independence and justice, and in flagrant 
violation of a desire inherent in every mind to express its individuality 
in outward material forms and creative efforts. 

2. We adopt a Central Unitary Mansion in which, However, the 
dwelling-houses of every family will be kept separate and distinct, to 
secure the vast and combined economies altogether impossible in a 
state of isolation ; to provide neat and comfortable workshops for those 
engaged in all the branches of labor; to erect Schools, Museums, and 
Galleries of Art ; to facilitate a ready change from one employment to 
another; to prevent needless and dangerous exposure to the inclemen- 
cies of the season ; to treasure the accumulated Art and Science of one 
generation for the use of succeeding generations ; and, by the fact, of 
common ownership, to beget a spirit of corporate sympathy and mutual 
devotion. ^t 

3. We divide Labor into Groups and Series, because it is ari arrange* 
ment indicated by Nature. Through all the kingdoms of created exist 
ence, Mineral, Vegetable, Animal and Human, we discover this divisioh 
into Groups and Series, or into Genus, Species, and Variety. It is 
universally adopted by Naturalists, and admits of precise and compre- 
hensive classifications. From the minutest atom to the largest world, 
there is nothing which does not arrange itself under this law of distri- 
butive order. Thus, too, in all the assemblages of Human Society, 
men, women, and children, in their pleasures, their recreations and 
their occupations, naturally form into Groups, united by some common 
bond of sympathy or attraction. 

Now, we say that all kinds of industry are divisible into similar? 
Groups and Series, or Classes, Orders, Species, &c, and that, as the 
industrial inclinations and tastes of men fall under the same law of dis- 
tinction, there must be, in all societies embracing a sufficient number 
of persons, a perfect co-adaptation of the latter to the former— an accu- 
rate and well-defined, but voluntary, correspondence between aptitude 
and work. For every function to be performed there is an answering 
taste and capacity. A primary step then, in the^ Organization 6^ In- 
dustry, is to divide and subdivide its processes into as inany minute 
varieties as they admit, and to allow all laborers who are capable* men, 
women, or children,^ to engage freely in any branch they please, subject 
only to the laws which eash^Group >and sub-Groug may^fbrm fof ijtee% 
and to the general unitary discipline of its appropriate Series. '# -:•-; •■■** 

By this simple mechanism, we hold that we can a^ieve the: ifcfo 
stupendous advantages. We think th^flpohe^ who will take! the jmifts 
to study its probable worlririgs can fait to see, th^ it^ulci i^iider ^ll 
labor voluntary and agreeable; that the talents of ea^ person woiriil 
be consulted in 4he choice of his wp^ 
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gage in many different vocations, and thus give an equable development 
to his faculties; and that the relationship of the groups would be such, 
that no one could labor for himself without laboring at the same time 
for his neighbor, yet in no instance diminish the recompense justly due 
to his individual exertions. 

4. For, at the end of stated periods, there would be a distribution 
of profits, in the approximate proportion of five-twelfths to labor, four- 
twelfths to capital, and three-twelfths to talent, estimating labor the 
highest, as being most necessary ; capital more than talent in quality of 
its usefulness ; while talent, being most agreeable and devolving upon 
few in number, would be the least rewarded. It would be easy to esta- 
blish the proportion of labor to talent, the laborers in each group being 
classed according to capacity. There would be distinctions also between 
the groups and series, according to their degree of necessity, utility and 
agreeableness. 

We might dwell upon these principles, and show their actual founda- 
tion in human nature, and the necessity of their operating in perfect 
harmony, but our space compels us to refer the inquirer for these details 
to the works of the Immortal Genius from whom they were derived — 
Charles Fourier, He has worked out the results with the precision 
and comprehensiveness that ever characterize True Science. It is to 
him that we are indebted for what we consider the only right formula 
of Social Organization. His profound and searching intellect seems to 
have penetrated all the mysteries of social existence, to have grasped 
all its % elements, and with a wisdom that has never been surpassed by 
Man, combined them in a whole of glorious harmony and perfection. 
A discoverer of more important truth, in the walks of Science, has never 
appeared on Earth ; and we rejoice in the privilege of making his views 
known to our fellow-men. But while we are speaking of this lofty- 
genius and noble-hearted man, let us say, that we only profess to teach 
such parts of his system as are positive and which we understand. 
There are some of his more speculative views, relating to cosmogony 
and the future manner of society, for which we do not hold ourselves 
responsible. But for all that he has revealed to us in. regard to the Or- 
ganization of Industry — for his clear and exhausting analysis of present 
Society — for the mathematical rigor of his demonstrations of the need 
and advantages of Combination — for the simplicity and beauty of his 
Social Mechanism — for the grandeur of his views of Human Nature — 
for his ennobling conceptions of our Destiny on Earth — for the magni- 
ficence of his Intellect and the goodness of his Heart — for his strong, 
abiding, deathless love of the Brother, and intense devotion to the dis- 
covery of the will of God — we feel the sincerest admiration, the deepest 
gratitude. He was the chosen instrument of Divine Mercy, in impart- 
ing a New and Grand Science to Humanity. 

But we must return to the more immediate subject of our address. 

§ IV. Obvious Advantages of this Organization. 

This Organization of Industry, then, which we propose, may be 
described simply as a method of producing concentration and organic 
unity in all the useful branches of human exertion. That it is no 
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" visionary scheme," but a rational and indispensable condition of im- 
provement in Society, everybody must confess who will only reflect, for 
a moment, upon what have been, and must be, the results of combina- 
tion, applied to the different elements of social life, as enumerated in 
the preceding section. 

In Agriculture, unity of management in a large farming establishment 
— where capital and intelligence would never be wanting, where the 
laborers would be properly rewarded for their diligence and skill, w T here 
the distribution of crops could be accurately adjusted to the nature and 
variety of soils, where no part of the hurried and complicated work of 
the Summer would suffer for want of attention, where substantial grana- 
ries would secure the harvest against all the vicissitudes of the seasons 
and of accident, and where the highest degree of scientific and practical 
knowledge could be combined in all kinds of cultivation through the 
concurrence of the experience of many— is so obviously superior in 
point of produce and economy, to the impoverished and miserable spe- 
cimens of husbandry which . prevail on our small- farms, with neither 
capital, skill, nor labor, subject inevitably to mismanagement, and alto- 
gether unable to take advantage of the various properties of the soil, 
the view needs only to be suggested to a sound mind to be instantly 
appreciated. 

In Manufacturing Industry, the advantages of well-regulated combi- 
nation would be still more desirable and immense. By concentrating 
the capital and skill of a whole community — by bringing the different 
departments of mechanical execution into the closest neighborhood and 
helpfulness — by introducing the minutest division of labor — by render- 
ing available the largest economies in steam or other power, in ma- 
chinery, in fuel, in rent, insurance, taxes and space — and, at the same 
time, by avoiding that pestiferous competition among individuals which 
withers the energies of workmen, the products of labor could be multi- 
plied to an incredible extent, and with less wear and tear of human 
muscles and less loss of human sympathy, in a century, than is now 
expended under the system of separated and competitive establishments 
in a year. But we are speaking, under this head, of the merely me- 
chanical and productive advantages of unitary combination* 

In Commerce, it is hardly necessary to refer to the vast superiority 
of concentration over separation and antagonism. If we recur to the 
evils of incoherent commerce, to which we have before alluded— to the 
perplexities and frauds of retail dealing, and to the great positive losses 
which accrue from every unnecessary multiplication of agents, or need- 
less enlargement of the profits of mere middle-men between Producer 
and Consumer ; and if we remember that all these evils could be avoid- 
ed in a more compact and concentrated arrangement of the inhabitants 
of the townships, or by a more direct interchange of commodities be- 
tween different States, we shall at once see how immeasurably society 
at large would be the gainer, both as to the amount of its products afid 
as to facility in the modes of their distribution. 

It is in Domestic Service that the benefits of combination over isola- 
tion display themselves in high degree. ^Domestic Service^ which now 
requires two-rthirds of the human race to supply the miere bodily domes- 
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tic wants of the other third — which is accompanied, in a thousand ways, 
by the most profligate expenditure and waste — which institutes the 
most odious and detestable relation of Master and Servant — a relation 
in which the petty tyrannies of the one are as disgraceful as the obsequi- 
ous compliances and deceptions of the other are debasing — and which 
converts the fairest and most lovely portion of God's creation, the 
Women, into drudges and menials, pecuniarily dependent upon their 
u Lords and Masters," and wasting their finely-strung powers of mind 
and heart upon miserable shriveling cares ; this Domestic Service — so 
puzzling to our self-styled Democrats and Christian Philanthropists, be- 
comes, in Association, a system of the wisest economy, of ennobling 
and mutual helpfulness, before which every man and woman*stands in 
the full stature of Manhood and Womanhood, unbroken by cares, un- 
awed by despotism, conscious of their equality with all their fellows, 
yet bound to them by the strongest ties of reciprocal service and 
good-will. 

In Art and Science the advantages of Association are scarcely less 
apparent than in the other branches of industrial activity. The general 
tendency of artists and scientific men to form Societies for promoting 
Art and Science is an indication of the benefits to be derived from com- 
bined effort, even in the imperfect modes in which only it can be 
attempted in the present state of social incoherence and clashing inte- 
rests. If these same men, under a better organization, could concentrate 
the light of their study and genius ; if capital or time were never want- 
ed to enable them to prosecute their experiments ; if laboratories, mu- 
seums, galleries, implements, &c, were always at hand ; and if they 
were always sure of a community disposed to benefit themselves by 
their discoveries or creations, and to reward them for their pains ; then 
the life of the Artist or Philosopher — too often, alas! a life of penury 
and neglect — would become a life of extensive usefulness and glory ; 
and those treasures of knowledge, too much confined to the cloister and 
the studio, attainable by all, would diffuse universally the means of 
health, improvement, and gladness. 

But it is in Education that the glories of concentrated effort shine out 
in their brightest lustre. What is especially wanted, in regard to the 
instruction of the People,- is, that it should be universal and integral, that 
it should embrace every member of the human race, and likewise every 
faculty of every such member, in due relation and harmony with other 
faculties. These objects, however, are quite unattainable under exist- 
ing arrangements, where a large portion of the children have no educa- 
tional provision made for them, or are unable, on account of the need 
of laboring for subsistence, to avail themselves of such provisions as are 
made — while the education which they receive, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, is partial, elementary, incomplete, and often 
erroneo^m. But in a well-regulated Association it would-be otherwise. 
Every child in the community would be progressively educated, from 
the earliest periods of infancy to the latest moments of its life ; educated 
by masters, eaeh of whom would be abundantly competent in his par- 
ticular department, and by methods which would combine practical 
instruction in different branches of useful industry, with the highest 
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development of scientific principles and results. By the nice and beau- 
tiful distribution, which an organization of groups and series allows, 
there would be always a numerous and highly intelligent body, com- 
posed both of men and women, devoted, from capacity and love, to the 
industrial training of children, to the best methods of secular teaching 
and moral discipline, and to the continuous application of the positive 
precepts of Religion. No collegiate institution in this country — -scarcely 
one among the old and richly endowed institutions of Europe, could 
equal the Seminary which the poorest Association might easily establish 
— either in the amount or variety of knowledge which w r ould be com- 
municated. All the facilities of improvement to be derived from books, 
from museums, from collections of art, and from experimental philoso- 
phy, would be heightened by the opportunities afforded for practical 
applications, in the fields and workshops, so feebly furnished in agri- 
cultural and manual-labor schools. The yery amusements of childhood 
might readily be converted into sources of instruction ; and thus body 
and mind would be developed together, the most vigorous physical health 
contributing to the vigor and growth of the mind. Surely, if there were 
no other advantages to be derived from organic concentration, the ad- 
vantages of it, as a mere educational establishment, would suffice to 
recommend it to benevolent and Christian men. 

In any of the departments of Industrial Activity, then, scientific com- 
bination is of very great importance ; but who shall essay to estimate 
that importance, when this combination includes, not a single element 
only, but all the elements of social life ? when all the rays of life shall be 
concentrated into one grand collective whole, in one great central focus ? 

What an idea must these brief suggestions furnish of the efficiency of 
a thoroughly organized Association ! Where twelve or fifteen hundred 
persons, or three or four hundred families are concentrated in one unitary 
mansion or domestic club, or rather where one series of domestic clubs 
of different degrees of rank and fortune, are united in one general ad- 
ministration ; where several miles of territory are cultivated as a joint- 
stock property, according to the best practical and scientific knowledge ; 
where manufacturing and art and science are pursued, in their various 
relationships, by hundreds of votaries practising and studying in concert ; 
where useless competition and retail complication in commercial inter- 
course would be eradicated by a wholesale system of commercial credit 
and economy, and where consequently every thing would be had at 
wholesale prices, and of unadulterated quality; where moral and religious 
agency would always be at hand to discipline the mass and neutralize 
the influence of individual depravity ; where individual cleanliness ami 
industry would be guarantied by general necessity, and where individual 
license would be kept in awe by the perpetual presence of public and 
collective decency — there would be true fraternal, Christian Association,, 
and Society approaching its natural state of moral Equilibrium and 
Harmony. 

§ V. Attractive Industry. 

For there would be realized the grandest practical conception that ever 
entered the mind of Genius, that of Industry rendered attractive. 
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In the present condition of Labor, this phrase is almost a solecism in 
terms. Indeed, so long as Society remains in its incoherent and selfish 
relations, it must remain under the original curse of monotonous, der 
grading and afflictive toil. In the sweat of its brow must it eat bread. 
But when the true principles of Christian Love shall be applied to all its 
relations, then shall even labor be redeemed. 

The reason why Labor is now repulsive, and the possibility of making 
it attractive, can easily be shown. 

There is nothing repugnant to the nature of Man in activity itself, but 
on the contrary that Nature is so constructed that it demands activity. 
The circumstances under which we labor alone constitute the hardship of 
Labor. Many of our so-called Pleasures require ten times the activity of 
the most protracted toil> and yet they are eagerly pursued. Now, why 
is this ? Let us see. 

The Nature of Man requires wealth, elegance, health, and the gratify 
cation of the senses. But isolated labor, under the arrangements in 
which it is now prosecuted, often offends the senses, cramps and deforms 
the organs of the body, destroys the health, and, after all, earns scarcely 
more than a bare subsistence for the workman and his miserable family. 
Need we be surprised that such labor is. repugnant, or that as the work- 
man ascends the social scale and thes$ causes of offence are removed, 
that his work becomes more and more agreeable ? Is there not, then, 
reason to hope that in Association, where these causes will be altogether 
removed, that work will become altogether agreeable ? 

Again : The Nature of Man requires the union and sympathy of per- 
sons who are agreeable to eack* other, men, women, children, parents, 
friends, colleagues, reciprocally bound by ties of affection. But isolated 
labor, as now conducted, either wholly separates men, during all the 
long hours of the day, from companionship, or forces them into the com- 
pany of others whom they do not love, and for whose vices of manners 
or morals they may feel a profound disgust. The necessity of living 
obliges them to endure the annoyance— yet it is an annoyance which 
can only be abated in the free groups of Association,. 

The Nature of Man requires movement and variety, a frequent change 
and contrast of positions, and the alternate and successive exercise of 
all his faculties, both of body and mind. But Labor, prosecuted as it 
is at present, chains him to one unyielding monotonous task,, hardly re- 
lieved by even a solitary recreation, and presenting no hope of improve- 
ment for the future. In Association we have seqn that this monotony 
could not exist. 

Finally, the Nature of Man needs enthusiasm, rivalries, and the con- 
sciousness of working together with others for some noble and disin- 
terested end. But the isolated labor of the present system presents the 
most selfish motives to the workman, who is at best striving merely ta 
keep himself and family in life, without those loftier considerations of 
general good which would give dignity to his toil, elevate his self- 
respect^ and bind him with t}ie strongest bonds of fraternal regard to 
his race. In Association, the working-man will feel that he is but one 
of many, engaged in the grand and mighty solution of Man's destiny on 
Earth, a co-eqiral among brothers, a Servant of Humanity, a Steward of 
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Heaven, in the distribution of its richest bounties. Even the most 
trifling task would partake of a high and exalting character ; every act 
of the hand would be an act of benevolence ; Work, as the old proverb 
expresses it, would be Worship, and the whole of our life a continuous 
living ascription of thankfulness to God. 

Is there one of the amusements, so hotly followed by men of this 
world, which would not be converted into a degradation and abhor- 
rence, if we were compelled to follow them under the conditions to 
which Labor is subjected ? Would the opera, or the ball, or the thea- 
tre, or any other mode of divertisement, present a single charm if it 
could only be obtained under the circumstances in which Labor is 
performed ? Would those things continue to be pleasure, if they were 
only to be found in dingy and noisome workshops, amid low and inde- 
cent companions, protracted throughout the entire day, and undertaken 
for some paltry motive ? On the other hand, would not Labor, in 
clean, wholesome, and ornamented rooms, in the presence of friends 
and allies, short in duration, frequently varied, and animated by pur- 
poses of general good, soon cease to excite aversion, and become as 
attractive as it is now disagreeable and repugnant ? It behoves those 
who are inquiring as to the best method of elevating the working-classes 
to think of these views. 

§ VI. Order, Justice, and Liberty. 

The peculiar constitution of Society, which we have just sketched 
in briefest outline, is alone adequate to meet all the wants of Social and 
Individual Man. It is by the rightful organization of Industry only 
that the indispensable guarantees and conditions of Truth, Justice, Or- 
der, and Freedom can be established in all the relations of existence. 

What Society wants is Justice and Order; what the Individual wants 
is ascertained means of Subsistence, perfect Freedom, and the oppor- 
tunity of developing every noble and useful faculty ; and these, we 
repeat, must come through the regular Organization of Labor. 

The general practice of Justice and Truth in Society is wholly im- 
possible, so long as Labor shall remain in its present state. So long as 
there shall be Masters and Workmen, or individuals, some of whom are 
interested in obtaining from others the greatest amount of work at the 
lowest possible cost, while the others are equally interested in doing 
the least amount of work at the most exorbitant price ; so long as there 
shall be Producers and Dealers interested in raising the value of Pro- 
ducts, and, on the other side, Consumers interested in depreciating this 
value ; so long as there shall be Producers and Merchants interested in 
the ruin of each other, and Workmen impelled to enter into fatal 
competition with other Workmen, there must be Duplicity and Injus- 
tice in the state of all our practical relations. We must begin by in 
troducing the practice of Truth and Equity, in the sphere of Labor, if 
we would see it prevail in other spheres. Labor is the chief element 
in the life of Man— the most numerous, the most important interests of 
Life depend upon Labor ; and when it shall be folly organized, on a 
principle of Harmony instead of Antagonism, the most vast and beau- 
tiful ameliorations must follow in its train. When all men shall work 
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for each other, and no more against each other, the temptations to Self- 
ishness and Fraud will have been removed, and every individual will 
find that the more ardent his devotion to Truth and Justice, the more 
certainly he will add even to his external means of Happiness. " Seek 
first," say the Scriptures, " the Kingdom of Heaven, and all worldly 
comforts shall be added thereunto" — establish Unity in your Industrial 
relations, and Wealth will be the consequence of Integrity. 

Then, too, the blessings of Public Order shall be secured ; for the 
debasing and maddening wants of the Poor, which now drive them 
into frantic insolence and riot, shall be abundantly satisfied ; the op- 
pressions of Capital, ever striving against Labor, until the last is forced 
into desperate reaction, shall cease ; and those awful contrasts of Con- 
dition, which are not natural, but the result of the heaped-up abuses 
of many centuries, and which excite so much of turbulent jealousy 
and leveling spleen, shall give way 1)efore Equitable Inequality and 
Distributive Justice. Oh! it is saddening to see, in the present state 
of competitive strife, how class is dashed against class, in all the unbri- 
dled fury of prejudice and hatred — how the Poor trace their miseries 
to the Rich, and how the Rich neglect or fear the degradation of the 
Poor ; to see that there is so little mutual confidence, so much of sepa- 
ration, such iniquities of Exaction and Fraud on all sides ; our very 
modes of Charity often disgraceful to the giver and insulting and use- 
less to the receiver ; Honor and Love alike trampled out in the whirl 
of Business, and the noblest natures made to grind at the wdieel of im- 
perious Necessity, while they might be sending pulses of Joy and 
Health to the remotest extremities of the globe. But, thank God, that 
through the triumphs of Organic Combination and Social Unity, we 
can see an end to these terrific despotisms and confusions of circum- 
stance ! 
^ For, it is through the Organization of Industry that the Individual 
will finally be emancipated from Industrial Slavery, from Pauperism 
and Care, and from false Social positions. In the combined Township, 
where all kinds of Labor will be open to all, he will, for the first time, 
find himself free. It is a beggarly and contemptible notion of Free- 
dom, which confines it to the right to locomotion or the right to vote. 
Man has higher needs and nobler aims than these. He wants Freedom 
to Labor — -to express his inward nature in outward forms ; freedom from 
perpetual anxiety, that he may give his mind to quiet meditation and 
creative thought ; freedom to train every physical and intellectual 
faculty to its highest degree of activity and refinement; freedom to 
enjoy all the works of Art, all the discoveries of Science, all the reve- 
lations of Religion ; freedom to mingle in joyful intercourse with his 
fellows — to give intensity to his domestic ties, and to share the blessed- 
ness of a comfortable and peaceful home ; freedom, in short, to use 
God's world in a manner worthy of himself and his Creator, and thus 
fulfil his Destiny on Earth. 

To the achievement of this exalted and comprehensive freedom, there 
is necessary an abundance of wealth, attainable by all, the certainty of 
various employment, and a universal circulation of knowledge and love 
— all utterly impracticable in a condition of society w r here the few only 
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can secure the advantages of life, and where the many are condemned 
to degrading toil ; but inevitably and easily obtained, where the whole 
mighty energy of Society shall be concentrated in the production of this 
glorious result. 

§ VII. Relation to other Reforms. * 

This reform of the township, then, we recommend to the attention of 
all classes of men and women ; to politicians of every party ; to philan- 
thropists of all grades ; to Christians of all sects. We say to all, be- 
cause we believe that it possesses all the requisites and characteristics of 
a universal reform. It covers ground enough to include every variety 
of interest and all shades of opinion. In its external features it may 
seem new, but in its inward spirit it is as old as the heart of man. The 
world, for some centuries past, has been preparing for its advent ; but 
especially, within the last few years, have the benevolent aspirations of 
the Human Race been struggling to realize themselves in some arrange- 
ment of society like that we propose. 

" The many 'partial projects of Reform" says one of our noblest 
writers, "which agitate our cities and towns, which send armies of 
lecturers and scatter snow-storms of papers and tracts over the land, 
which animate conversation around every private fireside, and in every 
bar-room, steamboat, rail-car, all naturally and necessarily tend to central 
Social Reorganization. The Abolitionist finds that his universal princi- 
ples of Freedom and Human Rights apply to the serfdom of wages as 
well as to that of chains, to the oppressions of White and Black alike ; 
and sees that nothing but an elevation of Labor to its true dignity every- 
where, and an honoring of all men according to their genuine worth, 
can complete the work of redemption which he longs for. The JVbn- 
Resistant and Peace-Mvocate finds that the wars which desolate the 
fruitful earth, waste national resources, engulf human energies, and make 
death a less evil than the hell of brutal passions thus set loose, are the 
final result of the petty wars of competition, which make each man in 
his own sphere an Ishmael ; and sees, that legalized murders and peni- 
tentiaries, and the government of force can be put away, only by giving 
every human being the free development and exercise of his best powers 
in right and useful directions. The Temperance advocate finds the ex- 
planation of his brethren's excesses in the depressing influence of their 
monotonous employments, in their wretched homes, anxieties, coarse 
associations ; and sees, that to cure society of the madness of intem- 
perance, we must discover and use some healthful and pure stimulants, 
refining recreations, wider culture, steadier occupation, larger spheres 
of action and thought, nobler interests, above all, freer access to the most 
elevating society. The Moral Reform,er finds in the dependence of 
women, the meagre pittance paid for their services, the frivolity resulting 
from superficial education, the extravagant demands of fashion, the 
worldly selfishness of many, if not most, marriages, the limited avenues 
opened for female energies, and the general tone of insincere flattery, an 
explanation of the hideous maelstrom of licentiousness ; and sees, that 
nothing bift the securing for Woman an equally free career with Man will 
enable her to attain the commanding power, which husbands, sons, 
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brothers, fathers, need to have for ever poured upon them, to purify and 
soften their characters. It is seen, too, that the concealments which are 
possible in society,' as now constructed, favor the outrages which pollute 
it ; and that all need to live in the full light of a common conscience, 
of a common sense. The Physiologist finds, that excessive weariness, 
deforming labors, ill-regulated hours, bad air, adulterated food, want of 
abundance of water, wretchedly constructed houses, crowded dwellings, 
breed such a general miasm of disease and lassitude, that not one in a 
thousand reaches symmetric manhood ; and sees, that rotation of occu- 
pations, country air, leisure and recreation, wholesome and well-prepared 
viands, liberal baths, manly games, are indispensable means to cure the 
state of half-sickness, which unmans the moral and mental energies of so 
many, and spreads such a sorry dulness over cheerful spirits. And so 
we might go round the circle of the noble Reforms, w T hich have stirred 
for years past with ever-increasing power the public mind, and show 
how each and all demand for their fulfilment, associations of men and 
women* resolute to do perfect justice to human nature, by perfect obedience 
to the Creator's laws." 

The Political changes of the country tend to the same result of the 
peaceful establishment of juster relations in all details of social exist- 
ence. It is seen that the great parties which divide the Country are 
but the aggregate of the little parties which divide every tow 7 n, and that 
these again are but the concentrated expression of strifes w 7 hich embit- 
ter the every-day transactions of all kinds of business. Unjust division 
of toils, unequal distribution of profits, isolation and opposition of inte- 
rests, is the radical difficulty which the whole Nation recognises. The 
Capitalist knows that every day the tenure of his possessions becomes 
more insecure, his investments less certain, from the restless experi- 
ments of those who, confident that they are not duly recompensed for 
their weary drudgery, resort to any new expedient, any new shift; and 
either from fear, if he is selfish, or from humanity, if he is generous, 
inquires for some mode by which he may aid to enrich a larger multi- 
tude without impoverishing his own family. On the other hand, the 
Working Man, longing, under the stimulus of our free Institutions, for 
social elevation, wishing thorough Education and Refinement for him- 
self and children, sick of the petty frauds which cheat him at every 
side out of his hard earnings, in unkind relations w r ith his employer, in 
unnatural competition with his fellow laborer, feels that the rust of 
jealousy is eating into the golden links of his affections ; and either 
learns to hate the prosperous, while conscious of his dependence upon 
them, and seeing, too, that the abasement of the Richer Classes would 
only make the Poor poorer ; or, more brave and hopeful, listens to every 
schemer who proposes some new plan for obtaining "equal chances to 
equal capacities, and equal rewards to equal works." The endless suc- 
cession and variety of the bankruptcies, also, which swallow up the Dis- 
tributing Classes— the Merchants and Traders, wholesale and retail- 
point to radical errors in our Commercial System, and stimulate Producers 
and Consumers to demand some mode by which they may be brought into 
close contact, without this prodigal drain of the means of both to feed 
these uselessly numerous hosts of go-betweens. And the Commercial 
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body itself confess what a dreadful waste of energy, talent, character, 
and, alas! too often of conscience, there is, in this rush of hungry traf- 
fickers, hasting to seize on Riches as the stepping-stone to respectability. 
Our national mania for Wealth, making haggard so many cheeks, 
wrinkling so many brows, bending with premature cares so many manly 
forms, and converting life into a mint, where the clink of stamped coin 
drowns human speech, impels all who respect themselves and their 
brothers to ask for some less costly mode of gaining those outward 
goods, which, when obtained, are but the foundation whereon to rear 
homes of Affection and Beauty, temples of Love and Wisdom, some 
more certain mode of procuring for the many the advantages which 
now, with all this merciless expenditure of power, are insecurely pos- 
sessed only by the few. And finally, the increasing spirit of Liberty, 
the deepening respect for Man, the conviction of the inevitable neces- 
sity of greater equalization of all conditions, give resistless force to this 
demand for a union of all divided interests. In some manner, civilized 
States must substitute co-partnerships for wages, and effect a division 
of gains graduated in proportion to the amount of energy or means ex- 
pended, and the amount of profit realized. Bank or no Bank, Tariff or 
no Tariff, we must all co-operate to return to Industry, in fairer ratio, 
the reward which Industry fairly earns. The Organization of Industry 
is manifestly the political problem now forced upon all by Providence, 
and the end must be some form of Association. 

When even thus hastily we cast our eye over these many movements of 
Reform, now mingling their floods in one grand river, may we not, must we 
not find courage, hope, and calmness in the thought, that it is Divine will, 
not man's caprice, which has brought this people to their present desire 
for Social Reorganization. The love and justice which God has inspired, 
make, in these varied modes, the demand for communities based upon 
principles of true social order, where the energies of each shall be ex- 
erted for the good of all, and the well-being of all shall re-act upon each 
individual, as in a living body the several members work together, 
suffer and rejoice together. This hope of peace and kindness, in all our 
relations of industry, education, enjoyment, intercourse, worship, so 
strong as it is in many hearts, so universal in its aim, is the prophetic 
spirit of the age. 

The Christian Spirit of this American Nation, wearied by polemics, 
earnest for fuller actualization of brotherhood in the business and labors 
of daily affairs, strengthened by endless efforts of benevolence, and yet 
disheartened at the small results of public and private charities, looks 
with longing to plans w T hich seek to substitute radical justice in produc- 
tion, distribution, and use, for superficial alleviation of wrongs. The 
Christian Conscience of our people sees that Society itself causes the 
very crimes which it punishes, the very wants which it taxes itself so 
insufficiently to supply. The holding pews in a meeting-house, assem- 
bling a few times in the week for devotion, and supporting a teacher 
and pastor, is felt to be a kind of association too utterly inadequate to 
deserve the name of church-fellowship. The religious sentiment, con- 
centrating upon the practical application of its professed principles, con- 
fesses that the structure of our religious societies is altogether too weak 
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a bond to unite those whom the necessities and temptations of the world 
drive into selfish collision. By contrast with the law of love, an- 
nounced from our pulpits — our actual divisions into castes, separated 
by accidental circumstances — our daily cheatings, lyings, over-reach- 
ings, abuses of power and opportunity — our competitions and rivalries, 
are admitted to be intolerable hypocrisies. Hospitals, almshouses, 
prisons, are loud comments upon the universal selfishness of our exist- 
ing social relations. Strange obliquity ! when we point to the very in- 
stitutions which are the horrible evidences of our accustomed inhu- 
manity in the week-day work of life, as monuments of the brotherly 
kindness preached about and prayed for on days of rest. Either let us 
unblushingly assert that love is a visionary abstraction, sentimental non- 
sense, fit for poets to dream of, but unworthy the thought of practical 
men, or else let us prove that in fact it can govern every occupation, 
and our whole intercourse. So says the Christian Heart of Society 
to-day.* 

4,. §VIII. Religion. 

The basis of our Reform, therefore, is Religious, although we wish 
to urge it only on the ground of Science. Our present aim is to conci- 
liate, to a certain extent, all Sects and Parties, both in Church and State, 
by a plan for introducing Truth and Equity into our Industrial arrange- 
ments — which plan we can prove to be in consonance with Revelation, 
because it is Science. We accept the Book of Scripture as a standard 
both of Faith and Morals; and the Book of Nature as a test and stand- 
ard of principles of Science, and by this double standard we require to 
be judged — received, or rejected. 

The American Associationists, the only name by which we wish to 
be known, are not a sect in Politics or Religion ; they ask all sects in 
Religion to try their principles for rendering Truth and Equity practical, 
by that universal standard which all Sects adopt, the Bible; and they 
ask all parties in the State to leave the revolutionary field of party strife, 
and look dispassionately at universal principles of Scientific and Social 
progress. 

We long for unity among the material interests of men as the neces- 
sary groundwork and condition of higher spiritual unities. We wish 
to see the Truth and Love that are already in the world made practical, 
that. b,y the very practice of them we may ascend to still superior de- 
grees of Truth and Love. We think that the time for exciting and 
bitter controversy has ceased, and that the time for harmonious, friendly 
action has come. We think that the human mind has already run into 
a sufficient number of ultraisms to develop the infinite variety of its 
faculties and characters, and that the period has arrived for a general 
reconciliation. Matter and Spirit, Man and Nature, Earth and Heaven, 
have been too long at war ; henceforth let them be as One. 

Associationists are not indifferent to Religious inquiry ; they have a 
profound faith in the religious origin and destiny of the human soul; 
they believe in the Scriptures as the word of God ; they trust in the 

* William Henry Channing. 
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universality of Providence ; they hope to see the kingdom of Heaven 
realized on Earth. But they cannot set up any distinct theological 
creed, nor can they rely upon mere religious enthusiasm in the propa- 
gation of reform. And the reasons for their remaining neutral in these 
matters are, that in the multiplicity and conflicts of warring sects, they 
do not know which to adopt as exclusively in the possession of the 
truth ; that they have already recruited to their ranks persons who are 
individually connected with every existing Church, such as the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Unitarian, the Universalist, 
the New Church, &c. ; that they believe it to be the most just and ra- 
tional policy to remain on the positive grounds of science which they 
can understand, without adventuring into the uncertain fields of specu- 
lation or polemics ; and that the true Christian spirit, at this age of the 
world, demands the toleration of all who conscientiously adhere to reli- 
gious truth. We recognise the right of every individual to remain con- 
nected with any branch of the Universal Church in which he may have 
been taught, or which he has conscientiously adopted ; while we wish 
to hold up the science of Association as a Universal Science, at the 
service of every Church and Party. 

We do protest, however, against the fanaticism which claims the reli- 
gious character exclusively for those engaged in doctrinal disputes or 
sectarian declamation, and which argues that a scientific body must be 
necessarily material or irreligious in opinion if it does not directly advo- 
cate some peculiar religious creed. We wish to promulgate the princi- 
ples of Science and Order in Society ; to neutralize the influence of a 
deadly selfishness and antagonism, both on the external condition of 
men, and on their religious and political speculations ; we wish to feed 
and clothe the poor, and harmonize the w T orldly interests of all parties, 
that religion may have universal and unceasing influence in reforming 
moral feeling and preparing souls for spiritual purity here and hereafter ; 
and if for this we are to be accused of want of Faith and Religion, we 
must consider the accuser as destitute of charity, and a bigot. It is not 
true religion that opposes Science, nor can it be true Science that opposes 
true Religion, since they mutually illustrate and assist each other in the 
redemption of Humanity from ignorance, from disease, from suffering, 
from wrong, and from spiritual death. 

But we take higher than this mere defensive ground ; we have post* 
tive principles to teach; we are propagandists; and while we steadily 
refrain from mingling with the peculiar religious feelings of any sect or 
individual, we yet assert that the true organization of every sect is only 
to be found in the principle of Association. Religious truth is the 
principle of unity and harmony, but it cannot be realized in practice 
universally, without a correspondent unity of action in the sphere of 
worldly interests* Association is the true form for the practical embo- 
diment of religious truth and love; and while Attractive Industry and 
Unitary Combination are not themselves Religious Unity, they are the 
body or collective form in which alone the ordinances of Christianity, 
the spirit of Religion, the Universal Church can be incorporated, prac- 
tically and incessantly; tot without the Body the Spitft cannot be fully 
manifested on Earth. 
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An important branch of the divine mission of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, was to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He an- 
nounced, incessantly, the practical reign of Divine Wisdom and Love 
among all men ; and it was a chief aim of all his struggles and teach- 
ings to prepare the minds of men for this glorious consummation. He 
proclaimed the universal brotherhood of mankind— he insisted upon 
universal justice, and he predicted the triumphs of universal unity. 
" Thou shalt love," he said, "the Lord thy God with all thy mind and 
all thy heart, and all thy soul, and thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets." Again : " If 
ye love not one another, how can ye be my disciples ?" "I have 
loved you, that you also may love one another." " Ye are all one, as 
I and my father are one." Again : he taught us to ask in daily prayer 
of our Heavenly Father, " Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on 
Earth as it is in Heaven." Ay, it must be done, actually executed in 
all the details of life ! And again, in the same spirit, his disciples said, 
" Little children, love one another." " If you love not man, whom 
you have seen, how can you love God whom you have not seen?" 
And in regard to the form which this love should take, the Apostle Paul 
says, " As the body is one, so also is Christ. For by one spirit we are 
all baptized in one body y whether we be Jews or Gentiles," &c. "That 
there should be no schism (disunity) in the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for another ; and if one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it ; or one member be honored all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it." " Ye are members one of another." 

These divine truths must be translated into actual life. Our relations 
to each other as men — our business relations among others — must all be 
instituted according to this law of Highest Wisdom and Love. In 
Association alone can we find the fulfilment of this duty ; and, there- 
fore, we again insist that Association is the duty of every branch of the 
Universal Church. Let its views of points of doctrine be what they 
may— let it hold to any creed as to the nature of man— -or the Attri- 
butes of God — or the offices of Christ — we say that it cannot fully and 
practically imbody the Spirit of Christianity out of an Organization like 
that which we have described. It may exhibit, w T ith more or less 
fidelity, some tenet of a creed, or even some phase of virtue; but it 
can possess onlya type and shadow of that Universal Unity which is 
the destiny of the Church. But let the Church adopt true Associative 
Organization, and the blessings so long promised it will be fulfilled. 
Fourier, among the last words that he wrote, describing the triumph of 
IJniversal Association, exclaims, "/These are the days of Mercy pro- 
mis.e,din ,the words of the Redeemer,?' (Matt. vi. 5.) " Blessed are they 
w 7 hicti do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled." 
It is verily in Harmony, in Associative Unity, that God will manifest to 
us the immensity of his Providence, and that the Saviour will come, 
according to. his word, in "all the glory of his Fattier : : it Js tjie King- 
(1pm qf He^en that, conies to ,us in this terrestrial world ; it is the reign 
qf \ Christ ; ; ; he has conquered iSxit Chridus regnai^ uipicit, imperat. 
,/Tfren^ wjfl ' tjbk (Jrosjs ^ave accomplished its two-fold destiny, that of 
Consolation during* the reign * of Sin, and that o| £jfflersfd .farmer 
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when human reason shall have accomplished the task imposed upon it 
by the; Creator* r^ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness'^-the harmony of the Passions in Associative Unity. Then 
will the Banner of the Cross display with glory its device, the augury 
of victory : in Hoc Signo Vinces ; for, then it will have conquered evil, 
conquered the gates of hell, conquered false philosophy and national 
indigence, and spurious civilization; et porta inferi non prevalebunt" 

CONCLUSION. 

To the free and Christian people of the United States, then, we 
commend the principle of Association ; we ask that it be fairly sifted ; 
we do not shrink from the most thorough investigation. The peculiar 
history of this nation convinces us that it has been prepared by Provi- 
dence for the working out of glorious issues. Its position, its people, 
its free institutions, all prepare it for the manifestation of a true Social 
Order. Its wealth of territory, its distance from the political influences 
of older and corrupter nations, and above all the general intelligence' of 
its people, alike contribute to fit it for that noble Union of Freemen 
which we call ASSOCIATION. That peculiar Constitution of Govern- 
ment, which, for the first time in the world's career, was established by 
our Fathers ; that signal fact of our national motto E Pluribus Unum, 
many individuals united in one whole ; that beautiful arrangement for 
combining the most perfect independence of the separate members with 
complete harmony and strength in the Federal heart — is a rude outline 
, and type of the more scientific and more beautiful arrangement which it 
would introduce into all the relations of man to man. We would give 
our theory of State Rights an application to individual Rights. We 
would bind trade to trade, neighborhood to neighborhood, man to 
man, by the ties of interest and affection which bind our larger aggre- 
gations called States ; only \ve would make the ties holier and more 
indissoluble. There is nothing impossible in this ; there is nothing im- 
practicable ! We, who/are represented in this Convention, have pledged 
our sleepless energies to its acpomplishment. It may cost time— it may 
cost trouble — it may expose us to misconception, and even to abuse ; 
but it must be done. We know that we stand on sure and positive 
grounds; we know that a better time must come; we know that the 
Hope and Heart of Humanity is with us — that Justice, Truth, and 
Goodness, are with us ; we feel that God is with u£, and we do not fear 
the anger of man. The Future is ours — the Future is ours. Our prac- 
tical plans may seem insignificant, but our moral aim is the grandest 
that ever elevated human thought. We want the. Love and Wisdom 
of the Highest to make their daily abode with us ; "We \vish t6 r s%e&ll 
mankind happy and good ; we desire to emancipate, the Jiuman body 
and the human soul ; we long for Unity between man arid m&n in true 
Society — between man and nature by the cultivation of the earth, and 
between man and God, in Universal Joy and Religion. 

^ By order of the Executive Committee of American Union of Associa- 
tionhts. 

HORACE GREELEY, 

President A. U. A. 



THE BOSTON UNION OF ASSOCIATIONS, 



AUXILIARY TO THE 



AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS, 

WAS INSTITUTED DECEMBER 7th, 1846. 
OBJECT. 

Its object is the establishment of an order of Society based on a sys- 
tem of 

JOINT-STOCK PROPERTY: 
Co-operative Labor; 
Association of Families; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integral Education : 

UNITY OF INTERESTS: 

Which system we believe to be in accordance with the Laws of Divine 
Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The conditions of Membership are the signing of the Constitution, and 
the payment of such a sum weekly as shall be specified at the time of 
signing. 

REGULAR MEETINGS. 

Public Meetings of the Union are held at the Union Rooms, Han- 
cock Hall, No. 339 Washington St., every Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings (excepting the first Sunday of each month) for the purpose of 
conversation and discussion on the science and philosophy of Association, 
and its relations to the various Co-operative and Guarantee movements 
of the times. 

All interested in this most comprehensive Reform, are cordially invited 
to attend and participate in the discussions. 

Boston, November 1st, 1850. 
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